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wagon. Ihe roar of the running cattle was like approaching thunder, 
but the flash from the six-shooters of the men on guard indicated 
they were quartering by camp, heading out towards the hills. Horses 
became so excited they were difficult to bridle. There was plenty of 
earnest and sincere swearing done that night. 


Or, witness the mood which can be built up with a few words by a 
master storyteller as in this selection from the “Death of the Little 
Glassblower’’: 


A strange silence had come over those gathered about the campfire. 
Mouse, to conceal his emotion, pretended to be asleep, while Bradshaw 
made an effort to clear his throat of something that would neither go 
up or down, and failing in this, turned and walked away without a 
word, Silently we unrolled the beds, and with saddles for pillows and 
the dome of heaven for a roof, we fell asleep. 


Passing in review before the eyes of the reader are many of the 
great cowboys or men of the West—Joe Box, Frank Byler, Red 
Earnest, Roy Bean. All types of cowboys take shape in the stories— 
tall gangling ones, bald-headed ones, those serious and sedate, 
skinny ones, short ones with little bowlegs, those sober and the 
other kind. What a treasure! It is all in this book. Come and get it! 

The book has a pleasing format with a very attractive jacket. 
The illustrations by Malcolm Thurgood, many of them exceed- 
ingly clever, add interest and scintillation. An excellent introduc- 
tory chapter by the editor sets the stage for the reader. This is a 
most welcome addition to Southwestern Americana. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Negro Militia and Reconstruction. By Otis A. Singletary. Austin 
(University of ‘Texas Press) , 1957. Pp. xi+181. Illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $3.75. 


This is a scholarly study of a military farce with tragic conse- 
quences and timely lessons. 

Although Radical Reconstruction was less dismal than most 
Southerners imagine, it left a legacy of corruption, extravagance, 
and violence which obscured its constructive achievements, per- 
manently scarred the Southern character, and generated racial 
animosities which, almost a century later, still plague the South. 
One phase of the general violence of Reconstruction was the 
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Negro militia, the significance of which stemmed more from its 
racial than its military character. 

Congressional Radicals carried out their Reconstruction pro- 
gram through satellite governments buttressed by federal bayo- 
nets. When the Southern States accepted the Radical terms and 
federal troops were withdrawn, the Radicals’ gubernatorial hench- 
men were left in a precarious position. Frantically they urged 
Congress to authorize the organization of “loyal” militias to fill 
the power vacuum. When Congress complied, several governors 
(there were notable exceptions) hastily organized militias which, 
although legally open to both races, were composed largely of 
Negro troops. 

These Negro militias were in reality the military arm of the 
Republican party in the South. The Radical governors treated 
them as private armies and used them to sustain their shaky 
regimes against both conservative and rival Radical aspirants for 
power. Ubiquitous militiamen played conspicuous (if somewhat 
ludicrous) roles in the Brooks-Baxter intra-party “war” in Ar- 
kansas, the Kellogg-McEnery imbroglio in Louisiana, the cam- 
paign riots in Mississippi and South Carolina, and the Davis- 
Coke struggle for the Texas statehouse. The willingness of Negroes 
to serve on both sides in the Brooks-Baxter fiasco eliminated them 
as a political factor in Arkansas and dealt a fatal blow to the 
Republican party in that state. Incongruously, ex-Confederate 
officers sometimes commanded the Negro troops. A swashbuckling 
veteran of Morgan’s raiders led the Baxter forces in Arkansas 
and General James Longstreet, Lee’s scapegoat at Gettysburg, 
braved ostracism to lead the Louisiana militia. 

Lured by the trappings, social life, and prestige of militia 
service, Negroes enthusiastically volunteered at first, but the usual 
discomforts of military life and fierce retaliations by conserva- 
tives (including economic pressure) quickly sapped their morale, 
encouraged desertions, and destroyed all semblance of discipline. 
Atrocity stories in the conservative press were grossly exaggerated, 
but the militia’s crimes—ranging from petty social annoyances to 
murder and rape—were numerous enough to cause alarm. 

It is surprising that the Negro militias were no worse. The at- 
tempt to weld ex-slaves into an efficient fighting force was naively 
optimistic. But the weaknesses of the militia lay in the inherent 
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defects of the militia system rather than the Negro’s blood stream. 
If Negro militiamen were unruly and unreliable, so were the 
white militiamen in 1812. The Negro was the dupe, not the 
villain, in the story of Reconstruction. 

Failure of the Negro militia was inevitable. Only overwhelm- 
ing federal force could have effected the drastic social and polit- 
ical alterations which the Radicals envisioned. And the Radical 
governors themselves, fearing a racial war, refused to use even 
the militia to its limit. They were, as Professor Singletary points 
out, “timid Caesars, unwilling to cross the Rubicon.” 

The lethal blow to the militia was dealt by the illegal, armed 
counterforces which sprang up throughout the South under the 
guise of social clubs. ‘These forces, in reality the military arm 
of the Democratic party, were the core of the White Line move- 
ment. They were better equipped, trained, and led than the 
Negro militia—and even more ruthless, perhaps. ‘They embarked 
upon a calculated campaign of fraud and violence which not 
only destroyed the Radical regimes but provided Southern whites 
with an effective technique for controlling Negroes in the future. 
Such an effective counterforce would have been impossible, how- 
ever, if the national Radicals had not abandoned their satellites. 

The over-all quality of the book is excellent. It has all the ear- 
marks of a scholarly production—compactness, coherence, logical 
analysis, and an impressive bibliography. The style is “‘semi- 
narish’”—clear and unadorned. Interest is sustained throughout, 
but perhaps a little more reporting and a little less recording 
would have captured more of the color—and humor—latent in the 
subject. ‘The author handles a touchy subject with commendable 
restraint and objectivity but leaves some questions unanswered. 
Why did the national Radicals desert their satellites? What was 
the attitude of the Northern people toward the Negro militia? 
What permanent effects did the militia’s failure have on the 
Negroes? 

One cannot read this slender volume without noting striking 
parallels between Reconstruction and the present, and without 
pondering on the futility of violence, the virulent nature of racial 
bias, and the frightful cost of imposing drastic social changes on 


a conquered people. E. Bruce ‘THOMPSON 
Baylor University 
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